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Dostoevsky knew nothing of his future and was unable to
communicate with any of his companions. Solitude suited
him. He was in better health than for many years. He lis-
tened to himself and knew that he was alive. His childhood
memories and hope of a speedy release consoled him for his
hard, narrow bed, his suet candle and the tread of the sentry
in the resounding corridors of his prison.
It was during his captivity that Dostoevsky wrote The
Little Hero, a story full of sentimental poetry and timidly
sensuous. While awaiting the verdict the prisoner told the
story of the awakening of the sexual instinct in a child. It
was not published until 1857. Meanwhile weeks went by, and
the letter Dostoevsky addressed to his brother on August 27
was less cheery than the first.
"As for myself," he wrote, "I cannot say anything for sure.
I am still in the same ignorance regarding our case. My life
is as monotonous as before, but I have again been granted
permission to walk in the garden where there are seventeen
trees. This is a piece of happiness for me. Another piece of
happiness: I am allowed to have a candle at night. . . .
Could you send me a few books of history? That would be
fine. But a Bible (both testaments) would be even better.
... I cannot say anything good regarding my health. For
almost a month now I have been living on castor oil. . . .
My hemorrhoids cause me even greater suffering, and I feel
a pain in my chest, which I never had before. Especially at
night my nervousness increases. Recently I have been having
endless nightmares; I fancy that the floor is swaying under
me as though I were in a ship's cabin. . . ."
On September 14, 1849, he wrote: "I am rather unwell;
my stomach torments me, and my hemorrhoids, too. When
will all this come to an end? Now the most painful autumn